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Magazines Go Online: 

M ecklerWeb's transformation into a 
vehicle for magazine advertisers 
(see the October newsletter) is perhaps part 
of a larger trend, as magazines experiment 
with Internet publishing and try to lure 
advertisers online. Two of the more promi¬ 
nent magazines to go electronic recently are 
Wired and Time. 

The two magazines couldn't be further 
apart in style, market, content, and look. In 
fact Wired , an advocate and vehicle of the 
digital revolution, defines itself against the 
giants of mainstream media such as Time. 
Both magazines need advertising, however, 
and both are finding comparable formulas 
for appealing to online advertisers and 
readers. The Guide toured their new World 
Wide Web sites, and here are some impres¬ 
sions. 


Will Advertisers Follow? 

HotWired (http://www.hofwired.com) is a 

creation of WiredVenture Ltd., also the parent 
of Wired. Unlike Wired's own Web site (http:// 
www.wired.com), HotWired has "sponsors," 
including big companies such as AT&T, Club 
Med, IBM, MCI, Sprint, Volvo, and Xircom. 

Advertising with Attitude 

HotWired expects advertisers to offer 
"90% content" and "10% persuasion," in 
contrast to more traditional broadcast adver¬ 
tising, where the numbers are reversed. But 
HotWired has control only of the banners 
advertisers use on pages they sponsor; market¬ 
ing pages and home pages linked to the banner 
are beyond HotWired's control, says Manag¬ 
ing Editor Chip Bayers. HotWired also 
provides a mall-like list of sponsors, with links 
to marketing and other company information. 

(Continued on page 4) 


San Francisco Strike Forces Newspapers Online 


B efore the San Francisco newspaper 
strike began Nov. 1, San Francisco 
had two newspapers, the morning Chronicle 
and evening Examiner, published by the 
same company, the San Francisco Newspa¬ 
per Agency. During the strike it had 
three—all on the Internet. 

Of the 2,600 strikers, 600 were on the 
editorial staff, and many felt a "journalistic 
responsibility" to keep the public informed 
about local and national events despite the 
strike, especially with elections coming up 
in a week, said Marcelo Rodriguez, a local 
journalist. Newspaper Guild editors 
meeting Nov. 1 decided to create a new 
publication, and they chose electronic 
publishing as the medium because it was 
less expensive than print. 


Using a server and programming exper¬ 
tise donated by CCnet, a local Internet 
provider, the Tree Press went live within 
18 hours. From the beginning the Free Press 
focused on local news and wanted to avoid 
any hint of "propaganda" about the strike, a 
hostile conflict involving pay and drivers' 
jobs, said Rodriguez, the Free Press's co¬ 
editor. The Free Press operated until the 
strike's resolution Nov. 12. 

It took no time for management to respond 
in kind, since a joint electronic newspaper had 
been in the works for months—an experiment 
called the "Gate" that was to go live Nov. 21. 
The Gate was to provide an Internet link for 
the Bay area but avoid an overlap in coverage 
that could have hurt the print newspapers; it 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Analysis: 

Conflicts Mount as Choices Expand in the Connectivity Market 


F or the new business user of the Internet, no 
decision seems more daunting than choosing an 
Internet service provider. In a sharply competitive 
environment, with providers aggressively building 
market share, and with telecommunications giants such 
as MCI muscling into the preserves of traditional 
Internet providers, it can be tough to identify real value. 
Do you go with an established provider, someone with 
a national network, or with a smaller provider offering 
better prices but a strictly local network connected to 
other people's national networks? 

This is a key issue underlying the current battle in the 
provider community over the decision Nov. 1 by the 
Commercial Internet Exchange (CIX) to deny access to 
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its networks to those providers who resell the connec¬ 
tivity provided them by CIX members. (CIX is a non¬ 
profit trade association made up of larger Internet 
service providers in the U.S., as well as in Canada, 
Australia, the U.K., and Japan.) The threat to filter 
traffic is generally considered a measure to hurt those 
smaller providers who acquire their connectivity 
through CIX members such as Sprint but do not pay 
the $10,000 CIX membership required of full members. 
These resellers in turn can undersell CIX members. 

And because they are smaller than the established CIX 
members, resellers can be more attentive to their 
customers, especially new business users. 

The conflict throws some light on what can seem a 
murky market. First of all, CIX is no longer the only 
show in town. Net99 is one grouping of smaller provid¬ 
ers who carry each other's traffic and explicitly permit 
reselling. Itself a former member of CIX, Net99 with¬ 
drew its membership when the decision was an¬ 
nounced. In addition to Net99, some providers (and 
some CIX members) establish their connectivity di¬ 
rectly with each other through bilateral and multilateral 
agreements. It's simply not as important for your 
provider to belong to CIX as it once was (see this 
month's Help Desk, p. 10, for more on this issue). 

Over the next six months users will see the start of a 
shakeout, as existing providers face off against startups, 
and both confront huge new players in the Internet 
provider market. 

Buyer Beware 

The likelihood that the filtering decision, if imple¬ 
mented, will affect commercial users is ’'minimal," said 
business consultant Joel Maloff. The sound and fury 
over the CIX decision do signify, however, a radical 
expansion of the market for Internet access—meaning 
more choice for business customers coupled with less 
control by CIX and the traditional larger providers. 

The filtering decision also throws some light on the 
volatility of the emerging markets for Internet services. 
With a myriad of new companies seeking to capitalize 
on new markets for everything from connectivity to 
software—and testing markets to see what they will 
bear—all consumers need to be wary, and entrepre¬ 
neurs have the opportunity to distinguish themselves 
through customer service and price. If circumstances 
change, consumers can always change vendors. It’s a 
buyer's market. # 
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Webs of Influence 

Organizations Flourish as the Web Goes Mainstream 


A cross the World Wide Web there's a buzz of 
activity as Web service providers and software 
developers are creating organizations such as the W3 
Consortium and the Internet Developer's Association. 
These and other forums give Web entrepreneurs a 
place, online or otherwise, to share information, pro¬ 
mote interests, and above all expand markets and 
commercial opportunities on the Web. 

For business users—the consumers of the new 
products and services—all this activity means short¬ 
term confusion as the new organizations sort out their 
goals and differentiate themselves from one another. 
Long term, it means the creation of standards for doing 
business. Businesses on the Net can in turn use stan¬ 
dards to make decisions and hold vendors 
accountable. 

Conference Mania 

The clearest sign that the Web's becoming a main¬ 
stream business tool is the proliferation of conferences 
at which business people can learn about new technolo¬ 
gies and applications, and vendors can display their 
wares. Web conferences are becoming a cottage busi¬ 
ness, and the great demand to participate is leading to 
the seasonal cycles of the big computing shows such as 
Comdex and NetWorld+Interop. (See Calendar, p. 12.) 

The two big new Web shows are the International 
WWW Conference and WebWorld. The International, 
launched in 1994, seems to be settling into a semi¬ 
annual schedule (see Calendar) after October's confer¬ 
ence in Chicago. WebWorld, sponsored by the DCI 
conference group, will debut in Orlando in January, to 
be followed by a WebWorld in Santa Clara in late April. 

International Consortia 

The most ambitious of the new organizations is the 
W3 Consortium, formally announced in Chicago at the 
Web conference, but in the works for months. Currently 
the Consortium has three powerful members: MIT; 
CERN, the Swiss lab where the Web was created; and 
since October Netscape [formerly Mosaic] Communica¬ 
tion Corp. (MCC), Mountain View Calif, makers of the 
Netscape Web browser. The director of the consortium 
is Tim Berners-Lee, inventor of the WWW protocol at 
CERN and currently a member of MIT's Laboratory for 
Computer Science. 

The W3 Consortium's goal is to refine the protocols 
underlying the World Wide Web, in order to make the 


Web more secure, more interactive, a better collabora¬ 
tive tool, and easier to use. Like CommerceNet, a 
consortium of companies attempting to influence the 
infrastructure of electronic commerce on the Internet, 
the W3 Consortium focuses its energies on refining 
Web protocols; it is not itself a standards body. Unlike 
CommerceNet, the W3 Consortium focuses only on 
World Wide Web technology, not the entire environ¬ 
ment in which electronic commerce is conducted. And 
CommerceNet focuses on the needs of commercial 
users, while the W3 Consortium can be expected to take 
the perspective of the entire Web community, including 
researchers, users, and the public. 

The real challenge for both the W3 Consortium and 
CommerceNet will be to keep the Web protocol open 
and make it secure despite the proliferation of tools 
from competing vendors. 

Better Business Bureau for the Web 

With businesses clamoring to create a Web presence, 
a new group of professionals is coming into being: 
"presence creators," the consultants and other entrepre¬ 
neurs who design Web pages. In mid-October Joe 
Andrieu, Vice President of Marketing at Presence 
Information Design in Pasadena, Calif., launched at the 
Chicago Web conference a new association, tentatively 
called the Internet Developers' Association (IDA). The 
goals of the organization are still being refined, but it 
appears it will create marketing materials for its mem¬ 
bers to help them explain and "sell" the Web to clients; 
promote Web-design standards through guidelines and 
perhaps through a certification program; and give Web 
creators a chance to network with others in the field, so 
they can exchange knowledge and acquire contacts. 

Developers interested in IDA currently communi¬ 
cate using a mailing list, and local chapters are now 
being planned in New York, Chicago, Washington, and 
other metropolitan areas. For more information, send 
e-mail to andrieu@presence.com. ^ 


Free Exhibit Hall Pass! 

With this package, you'll find an exhibit hall 
pass to MecklerMedia's Fall Internet World, which 
will be held on Dec. 6-9,1994 in Washington, D.C. 
The Commercial User's Guide to the Internet will 
have a booth (Booth 927). See you there! 
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Magazine Online... 

(Continued from page 1) 

One prominent sponsor is AT&T. It has a full page at 
the HotWired site that is splashier than AT&T's home 
page. Clickable text chunks of various sizes and colors, 
asymmetrically arranged on the page, guide you to 
more mundane pages for InterNIC (the Internet infor¬ 
mation center cosponsored by AT&T); Bell Labs (home 
of Unix); and AT&T's "future consumer products" 
division. There's also a link to the new Internet direc¬ 
tory of 1-800 numbers. (See New Resources, p. 9.) 

IBM's HotWired page is not its home page (http:// 
www.ibm.com) but something sexier called Digital Al¬ 
chemy, a gallery of digital art and animation created 
using IBM hardware and software, specially tailored to 
HotWired. 

In addition to serving company sponsors HotWired 
serves its users, and the close coupling of the two is 
arguably the prime benefit delivered to advertisers. All 
user "benefits" are free, but HotWired subscribers must 
provide their names and e-mail addresses, as well as 
choose a password. The HotWired FAQ assures that e- 
mail addresses won't be supplied to advertisers. What 
HotWired does tell advertisers is how many users are 
visiting the site. By mid-November "close to 30,000 
accounts" had been created, said Bayers, with some 
1,500 to 2,000 new ones being added daily. 

You can do more at the HotWired site than ponder 
the advertising pages of its sponsors. For example, you 


can also tap the archives of the Wired site itself for 
searchable back issues of the magazine, look through 
Wired's privacy archives for editorials about Clipper 
chip and digital telephony, and place classified ads. 
Wired's content is presumably part of the editorial 
content used to lure advertisers. 

A drawback, at least for some users, is that the 
graphically sophisticated HotWired service seems 
designed for people with the latest graphical software. 
Turning inline graphics off does in fact result in pages 
that are difficult to understand, and people starting 
a HotWired session are sternly forewarned to "im¬ 
prove your Net connection now, and use a graphical 
Web browser such as NCSA Mosaic or MCC 
Netscape." 

The graphics themselves are also not intuitive, but 
once you figure them out the site's structure becames 
clear and easily navigable. A unique feature of the Web 
design is the multiple return paths it provides (instead 
of the defacto linear structure of going forward and 
returning home used on most Web pages). 

HotWired has also brought the interactive question- 
and-answer format of a USENET newsgroup to the 
World Wide Web. At HotWired's Piazza you can take 
part in discussions, threads within discussions, and 
topics within threads, then see your comments appear 
on a Web page, linked to related and neighboring 
messages. It is possible to add topics and threads or 
take part in existing ones. Another interactive innova¬ 
tion is Club Wired, which provides links (for lucky 



HotWired's Home Page 
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Mouse Heaven—Time Inc/s Home Page 
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people whose browsers support Telnet) to Internet 
Relay Chat. 

These interactive features of HotWired are 
pathbreaking Web innovations, in that they give users 
(with the right equipment) the chance to speak with 
each other instead of with some Webmaster. HotWired 
begins to delivers on the Web's promise as a communi¬ 
cations medium. 

Time-Warner Weighs In 

Time-Warner's Pathfinder service, unveiled at 
October's International Web conference in Chicago, 
appears in the first place to be a vehicle for marketing 
Time-Warner's bountiful editorial products and ser¬ 
vices. Here you'll find the catalog for Little, Brown— 
a Time-Warner trade publisher—and highlights from 
Sunset and Time magazine, for example. More than 
marketing its own goods, Time-Warner is using its rich 
and diverse editorial content to attract advertisers. 

Bruce Judson, Time Inc. Multimedia General Man¬ 
ager, is currently talking to the advertisers of the 
existing print publications and is also trying to cultivate 
new advertisers. Judson declined to share the names of 
the advertisers with whom he is speaking, but he 
indicated that Time is offering its Internet expertise to 
potential advertisers trying to create an Internet presence. 

This wide-open "long term experiment in electronic 
publishing" might attract a new audience, as well as 


new advertisers, Judson said. But with only several 
weeks' experience it is clearly too early to tell how the 
experiment will evolve—who is using it and who will 
sponsor it, and how the dynamic will affect content. 

This should be a fascinating site to watch. 

For now only one, albeit large, advertiser is there: 
AT&T, promoting its new You Will campaign and 
providing links to its new Web home page. 

Opportunities for interaction are in evidence here, 
too. Even more than HotWired, Pathfinder offers plenty 
of e-mail addresses for feedback to the site's creators, 
and it makes available Web forms for asking questions 
of Time interviewees and sending messages to Time's 
editors. It is, by contrast, difficult to find simple e-mail 
addresses for the creators of HotWired. 

Like HotWired, Pathfinder provides the opportunity 
to take part in Web-based bulletin boards. By each news 
story under the (day-old) Daily News Summary you 
can add comments to existing discussion threads and 
start your own threads. 

An additional plus for users is the considerate 
design, which doesn't assume that people have the 
latest graphical software. Pages are equally accessible to 
people who are using graphics and to those who have 
access only to text. Finally, Pathfinder does not ask 
readers to register, another plus for people either averse 
to giving information about themselves online or 
lacking the requisite technology to do so. ^ 
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Strike... 

(Continued from page 1) 

would complement the print newspapers by focusing 
on issues such as technology instead of local politics. 

The strike and perhaps the perceived challenge of 
the Free Press forced the Gate to go live sooner than 
planned and to cover online the same stories that the 
Examiner and Chronicle ordinarily covered. Through the 
dynamics of the situation, both the Free Press and the 
Gate turned into online versions of the newspapers that 
readers were accustomed to. 

By early the next week the Gate was updating news 
at least daily, said Allen Weiner, the venture's manager. 
The Gate made news, sports, features, and editorials 
available on the World Wide Web, drawing on the 
editorial resources of affiliated newspapers. In addition 
to standard newspaper features, the Gate provided 
stock quotes, weather reporting, and the capability of 
searching Chronicle/Examiner newspaper archives. On 


Nov. 8 Gate readers could link to a DEC server to follow 
state election results before they were available on TV. 
Like the Free Press , the Gate had "absolutely no" partisan 
coverage of the strike, contends Weiner. 

Missing, however, were popular columnists such as 
Herb Caen, Jon Carroll, Rob Morse, and Art Hoppe, 
who all joined the Free Press , as well as the editorial core 
of the pre-strike papers. With the most popular writers 
on its side and in a prolabor city like San Francisco, the 
Free Press probably enjoyed the support of the people as 
well. Support for the Free Press extended beyond San 
Francisco, thanks in part to postings to the 
misc.activism.progressive newsgroup. In its short life the 
Free Press server logged a quarter million hits (accesses 
by individuals), and 77,000 hits on Nov. 9 alone, the 
day after the election, according to Rodriguez. The 
Gate reached that many people daily, according to 
Weiner. 

For the many people without an Internet connection, 
all three publications (the Gate encompassed online 


Dangers of Cannibalism 


These experiments in electronic publishing 
provide lessons that might help other publishers 
considering going online. 

The real beneficiaries are readers. 
During the strike they got an addi¬ 
tional perspective on the news, thanks 
to the Free Press. And for the rest of the 
world, San Francisco's online strike 
papers, with their up-to-the-moment reporting on 
international as well as local events, were as easily 
available as their own papers; readers in Missoula 
and Tallahassee could enjoy the wit of Herb Caen. 
What's more, the online papers cost less than the half 
dollar or so a daily paper costs. 

The benefits are less clear for newspapers them¬ 
selves, and there are risks. Newspapers run the risk 
of canabilizing themselves in local markets. As the 
Gate experienced, creating online versions of paper 
newspapers posed no problem in places where the 
paper newspaper is ordinarily unavailable—the 
whole world outside the Bay area—and at times 
when the paper is unavailable in the Bay area— 
during the strike. Nor does overlapping coverage 
matter much when the markets for the online and 
paper newspapers differ; electronic publishing 
arguably widens a publisher's market, bringing in 


younger, non-mainstream readers. But in a local, 
technophilic, less-than-mainstream market like San 
Francisco, making the same material available by 
print and online might hurt future circulation if the 
online publication is virtually free. 

A related risk for newspapers is readers' coming to 
expect round-the-clock—hence more costly—report¬ 
ing closer to the CNN model than to the morning- 
and-evening model they knew before the strike. 
Because of new risks, digital newspapers may be a 
good candidate for the sort of small-money transac¬ 
tions described on p. 8 of this issue. The Gate is in fact 
counting on advertisers to underwrite part of the cost 
of online publishing, and Gate manager Weiner says 
the venture will be selling premium search capabili¬ 
ties and some types of information. 

One thing the strike proved is that the barriers to 
entry in electronic publishing are pretty low for 
newcomers; the Free Press was successful even though 
it was a shoestring operation. Columnist Jon Carroll 
noted in a Free Press editorial that Rolling Stone , the 
rock and roll magazine, was a by-product of the San 
Francisco newspaper strike of 1968. Perhaps the Free 
Press will provide the inspiration for a new electronic 
newspaper with as much impact as the Rolling Stone 
has had. ^ 


Analysis 
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versions of both the Chronicle and the Examiner) man¬ 
aged to print and distribute paper newspapers. 

Postscript : The Free Press is no longer publishing 
online, although co-editor Rodriguez says there were 
"more than a thousand" messages of support, includ¬ 


ing offers from advertisers. The Free Press stopped 
publishing when most of its writers and editors re¬ 
turned to their jobs for the city's established dailies. The 
Gate can be visited at http://sfgate.com, and is currently 
receiving 70,000-80,000 hits a day, says Weiner. ^ 
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Key Information Resources Acquired by Private Sector 


T wo of the Internet's most influential and highly 
visited information oases—the MIT Commercial 
Sites Index and the NCSA What's New page—have just 
come under new management. Both resources are 
passing from public sponsorship to private manage¬ 
ment, causing concern to some. In the near future these 
sites will show whether the commercial sector is able to 
maintain the free and reliable information resources 
that the Internet community has come to expect. 

The Commercial Sites Index, created at the 
Massachussetts Institute of Technology (MIT) by 
Henry Houh, is now being managed by Open 
Market "as a service to the Internet community" 
at http://www.directory.net. Open Market is a 
Massachussetts company that creates Internet software 
and makes mercantile services available to businesses. 

Instead of the one long list MIT had provided and 
manually maintained. Open Market has made good use 
of Web forms technology. Using forms, you can now 
both search for a company and submit new company 
information to display. A What's New list is available 
to show the newest commercial sites on the Index. 

Open Market performs the additional useful service of 
listing Web servers that host three or more listings on 
the Index—a way of identifying the most popular 


commercial providers of Web services at any moment. 
(See the related story, "Webs of Influence," on p. 3.) 

Also in new hands is the What's New page, an 
annotated, day-by-day listing of new Web servers, 
created by the National Center for Supercomputing 
Application (NCSA). This Web institution, thanks to the 
other attractions drawing people to the NCSA site, gets 
as many as several million "hits" a week but has 
languished recently. Currently almost 300K and several 
weeks out of date, the What's New page is cumbersome 
to use, unevenly annotated, and of decreasing value, 
many users find. 

Publisher O'Reilly & Assoc, began in November 
maintaining the list at its popular Global Network 
Navigator (GNN) site (http://nearnet.gnn.com/gnn/wn/ 
whats-new.html). A major coup for O'Reilly, the What's 
New page has the potential to draw a large audience 
that O'Reilly can in turn use to attract advertisers, who 
have not otherwise been flocking to underwrite GNN. 
Not surprisingly, many feel the What's New list, 
developed with federal dollars, should be publicly 
maintained and not subject to possible control by 
private interests. The questions now are whether 
O'Reilly has the incentive to maintain this site and 
whether the commercial sponsors of both sites can 
unobtrusively keep them free and reliable. ^ 
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Viewpoint: 

Dialing for Pennies: The Case for Small-Money Transactions 


by Arnod Kling* 

hether you will be buying or selling on the 
Internet, now's the time to position yourself 
for the coming realities of electronic commerce. 

Two distinct types of transactions are emerging on 
the Internet, based on the price and the kind of the 
goods that will be sold. Transactions greater than $5 or 
so will be used for buying and selling the same sorts of 


This is the first of a two-part series. Next month's 
newsletter will bring you on analysis by Marianne 
Mueller of the technologies currently available or 
being created to make small-money transactions a 
reality. 


things you currently use a credit card for—anything, 
literally, from soup to nuts; anything, that is, you can 
describe or provide pictures of online. In fact, over the 
next year or two, with the introduction of technologies 
capable of transmitting credit-card information securely 
over the Internet, we will begin to see the extension to 
the Net of the credit-card model. 

By contrast "small-money" transactions, or 
micropayments, will be useful chiefly for buying and 
selling digital information such as articles or software. 
The price of such information will range from a couple 
of pennies to a fraction of a penny. These 
transactions will be supported by one of the 
emerging digital-cash technologies under 
development, such as those from First Virtual, 

NetCash, and Digicash. 

Once it's safe to transmit credit card numbers 
on the Internet, buyers and sellers will enjoy the 
convenience and familiar realities of "just 
charge it." This part of the electronic market will 
be familiar to most folks, yet uniquely Internet small- 
money transactions, based on a new model and un¬ 
tested technology, will take some getting used to for 
many people. This article looks at the premises of 


* Arnold Kling received his Ph.D. in economics from MIT 
and worked six years at the Federal Reserve Board as an 
economist before establishing ASK Real Estate Information 
Services , a Web-based real-estate resources (http:// 
www.homefair.com). He can be reached at arnoldsk@us.net 
or arnoldsk@us.net, or by phone at 301-754-0730. 


small-money transactions from an economist's point of 
view. 

Why Micropayments? 

Much of what can be exchanged over the Internet is 
digital information, for which the marginal cost of 
transmission can be measured in fractions of a penny. 
Digital goods, because of their low cost and ease of 
transfer, create a need for micropayments—small- 
dollar payments. 

Let's consider a micropayment as a payment too 
small to be handled economically by check or credit 
card. Since the cost of processing checks or credit cards 
is at least 50 cents per item, any payment under $5 costs 
at least 10 percent of its value to process, which is 
excessive. From that standpoint any payment below $5 
is a micropayment, but with the appropriate technol¬ 
ogy a micropayment could amount to fractions of 
a penny. 

In other media, information goods arrive in physical 
containers. The Internet does not provide a physical 
container in which to bundle information goods. 
Examples of "packaged" information are software on 
disks in cellophane-wrapped boxes and articles bound 
and printed in magazines. In both cases the product 
sold is the container, and the purchaser of a container 
has the right to use and reuse the information at will, as 


long as the information is not transferred. The pur¬ 
chaser has obtained the rights to a durable good. 

Once digital information is on a network such as the 
Internet, it has no identifiable container. The contents 
are inherently mobile, which offers enormous chal¬ 
lenges to traditional models of pricing and copyright 
protection. The availability of a technology to support 
micropayments would make it possible to price 
information goods on a usage basis, analogous to 
medical or legal services, rather than on a goods 
model, analogous to magazines or disks sold in 
"containers." 



tiA uch of what can be exchanged over the Internet 
IVI is digital information, for which the marginal 
cost of transmission can be measured in fractions 
of a penny. 
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Producers of digital information have an incentive to 
sell access to that information at a very low price. For 
example, if I am a software developer and am going to 
be paid according to the number of times my software 
is invoked, then my incentive is to distribute my 
subroutine to as many people as possible. But if 
instead I am going to be paid only when a 
cellophane-wrapped box is sold, then I am 
going to want to restrict usage of the software 
only to those who buy cellophane-wrapped 
boxes, even though the marginal cost to me of an 
additional user of my subroutine is zero. 


The Internet is likely to foster the development of 
new types of information goods that will require 
micropayments. Consumers are starting to face a 
bewildering array of information, and they will need 
services that search for, organize, filter, and evaluate 

Producers of digital information have an 
■ incentive to sell access to that information at a 
very low price. 


Usage pricing of software and other information 
services requires some changes in technology. In 
particular, everyone's computer will need the equiva¬ 
lent of a software meter, somewhat like a gas meter or 
water meter, to measure usage. Advocates of usage 
pricing argue that this will be less costly to administer 
than the process of packaging software and trying to 
police illegal copying. 

Micropayments could also deter some of the abuse 
that results from the low costs of distributing informa¬ 
tion on the Internet. This abuse takes the form of 
unsolicited advertising on USENET and by mail, 
promiscuous crossposting to newsgroups, and heavy 
usage of bandwidth (transmitting audio or full-motion 
video), all of which are now virtually costless. Some 
economists have argued that micropayments would 
help to reduce the mismatch between the low private 
cost to send unsolicited information across the Net and 
the high social cost of cluttered bandwidth and recipi¬ 
ents' wasted time. Senders of unsolicited mail or postings 
would, quite simply, have to pay for their mischief. How 
this happens needs to be worked out, of course. 


information. Early prototypes of these services include 
news-clipping services and services that retrieve 
articles and documents from online data archives. 
Consumers and business executives will probably be 
willing to pay to have information presented to them 
that in a relevant, clear, and concise manner. Their 
savings in time alone will more than pay for such 
services. 

Finally, some people argue that the Internet is 
assuming the features of other marketing media, since 
advertisers are being to sponsor editorial content (see 
"Magazines Go Online: Will Advertisers Follow?" on 
p. 1). For now, advertisers may observe the guidelines 
for responsive, quiet, informative marketing on the 
Internet. But there is no guarantee that TV-style 
advertising won't invade the Net. Small-money 
transactions give the reader the alternative of sponsor¬ 
ing content by paying for it through micropayments. 
Such transactions could help preserve the open, give- 
and-take environment that remains one of the most 
appealing features of the Internet. # 

If you would like to contribute to Viewpoints, please 
contact the editor at dpeal@ix.netcom.com. 


New Business Resources: Catches of the Month 


T his month's update pages bring you more than 
two dozen of the best new Internet resources for 
business. For starters several of the Baby Bells now 
have home pages: Pacific Bell, U.S. West, Bell South, 
and Ameritech (see the Telecommunications section in 
Tab 1100). Especially notable for they content they 
bring to the Internet are AT&T's new online version of 
its 800 directory and the Telecom Information Re¬ 
sources site now available on the Web thanks to the 
University of Michigan. 

A new section was added to Tab 1100 this month— 
Conferences. A good starting point is Automatrix's 
Web conference schedule, which directs you to numer¬ 
ous upcoming Internet and networking conferences: 


established general computing expos such as Comdex 
and NetWorld+Interop; new Internet conferences such 
as WebWorld and the International WWW Confer¬ 
ence; and the Internet establishment shows such as 
Internet World and Internet Society's INET. 

MecklerWeb has been removed from Tab 1100, for 
now. When MecklerMedia revives the site, the entry 
will return. The Gopher and Web sites of Joel Maloff, 
contributor to the Guide, are now listed in Tab 1100, 
under Malls and Storefronts. 

Finally, two powerful institutions now have their 
own Web pages: the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
(under Finance) and the White House (under Govern¬ 
ment). # 
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Help Desk 

By Kevin Savetz * 

How can I get a distinctive e-mail address 
for my business? 

Not only does a custom address look good on a 
business card, it can make your e-mail address 
easier for associates to remember. (After all, wouldn't 
you rather be manager@furniture.com than 
user430@bignet.net?) Luckily, it's not difficult to get a 
snazzy e-mail address. 

There are two ways to get a custom e-mail address, 
both of which can be accomplished with the help of 
your service provider. The quicker method involves 
asking for a specific e-mail account name. This means 
you can have whatever you want before the @ sign of 
the e-mail address, but you're stuck with your service 
provider's domain name (the part of the address after 
the @. sign.) This method can yield an address like 
furniture@bignet.net (assuming, of course, your service 
provider is bignet.net!). Your service provider will 
probably give you a custom account name for a 
nominal fee, or perhaps for free. 

The other method involves getting your own 
domain name—your own identity after the @ sign. You 
don't need to be a service provider or run any special 
equipment to have a domain name. Instead, you can 
just ask your service provider to set up an alias from 
your custom domain name to their computers. So, 
e-mail to (for instance) manager@furniture.com will 
actually get to you at the account manager@bignet.net, 
although your customers don't have to know that. 
Getting a custom domain name can take a few weeks, 
and may cost you $50 to $100. Ask your service pro¬ 
vider for details. 

What happens when you request a domain name? 
Your service provider must make a request to the 
InterNIC, the network information center for the 
Internet. Among other chores, the InterNIC is in charge 
of registering domain names so that (for instance) two 
organizations aren't using the same one. (That would 
be confusing to both humans and computers.) In a few 
weeks, the overloaded InterNIC staff will handle your 
service provider's domain name request, and (if it isn't 



*T/ze Help Desk is a regular feature of this newsletter. 
Questions are answered by Kevin Savetz, a contributing 
editor of the Guide and author of Your Internet Consult¬ 
ant (SAMS, 1994). You can submit questions care of David 
Veal, at (202) 739-9541 or dpeal@ix.netcom.com. 


already in use) approve the addition of the domain 
name. After some technical magic on your service 
provider's part, your domain name will be available 
for the world to use. 


Q l'm trying to find an Internet service provider 
for my business. How important is it for a 
provider to belong to CIX? 


A CIX stands for Commercial Internet 

eXchange—it's an organization of Internet 
service providers who agree to pass commercial traffic 
over their lines. It used to be very important to be sure 
your service provider was a CIX member if you 
wanted to do business on the Internet. Today, though, 
there are a variety of other networks though which you 
can pass commercial traffic legally—your service 
provider doesn't necessarily need to be a CIX member 
anymore. 


To understand why CIX membership matters less 
than it once did requires some background: back in the 
old days of the Internet—until about 1985—the net¬ 
work could only be used for educational and research 
purposes. Since the National Science Foundation paid 
for the Internet's "backbone"—the central communica¬ 
tions lines that linked most of the Internet—it called 
the shots. The NSF said that traffic not in support of 
research and education wasn't to traverse their network. 


Doing business on the Internet seemed like a good 
idea to some. So, a few large Internet service providers 
teamed together in 1991 to form the CIX, a member 
organization that created its own Internet "backbone" 
parallel to the NSFNET. With their own lines for 
transmitting information, the CIX could make its own 
rules. Rule number one, as you might guess, was that 
commercial traffic was not taboo. For the first time, 
anyone could join this organization and could (legally!) 
do business online, hawking their wares, sending 
e-mail to business associates, and so on. 

CIX members simply agreed to pass along the traffic 
of other CIX members. Because enough big players 
were CIX members, it was possible for commercial 
traffic to move from one end of the Internet to another 
without using the National Science Foundation's 
NSFNET. Today, your service provider may be con¬ 
nected to any of several newer backbones through 
which you may do business, and some of those are less 
expensive to your service provider than membership in 
the CIX. 


So, while it is important that you ask your service 
provider if it's alright to do business from their net¬ 
work, it's not important if they are a member of the 
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CIX organization. A provider that is a CIX member 
isn't necessarily a better or a worse provider than a 
non-CIX member. 


Q 


How do I set up a World Wide Web server for 
my business? 

A Running a WWW server—so that your 

customers (or potential customers) can interac¬ 
tively learn about your products or services—is an 
appealing and increasingly popular way to market on 
the Internet. There are two ways to get it done: do it 
yourself, or pay someone else to do it for you. 

If you want to do it yourself, your business will 
need several things: a permanent connection to the 
Internet running at 56 kbps or more, a computer dedi¬ 
cated to acting as your Web "server," the server software 
(the program that actually hands out the information that 
connecting users request), and—perhaps most impor¬ 
tant—a person who is familiar with (or can learn) 

HTML—Hypertext Markup Language, the language that 
describes what your Web pages look like. 

Despite what you may have heard, HTML isn't that 
difficult to learn. (If you can handle BASIC, then 
HTML should be a breeze.) You can get some help 
through one of the new books that teach 
you the ways of HTML. John December's 
new book, for example, the World Wide Web 
Unleashed (SAMS Publishing) contains a 
large section dedicated to the whole process 
of creating a Web site, from designing 
"pages" to implementing them in HTML, 
maintaining them, and letting the world 
know about them. 

However, if you don't have the time, the design 
inclination, or a fast enough connection to maintain a 
Web page yourself, consider letting someone else run 
your server for you. 

In the past year, dozens of companies have ap¬ 
peared on the Internet that will, for a price, set up and 
maintain your Web server at their site. If you use one 
of these services, you won't have to learn HTML or 
dedicate a computer to act as a server. Indeed, you 
don't even need an Internet connection. (See "Webs of 
Influence" on page 3 for information about a new 
organization of Web service providers.) 


The surprising part is this: a $10,000 a year Web 
page isn't necessarily better than a $300 one. You can't 
judge a Web service by price alone. Instead, ask many 
questions, and judge the quality of the service by the 
answers you get. Here are some questions to ask a 
potential Web provider: 

• How fast is their connection to the Internet? The 
faster it is, the more traffic their server can handle. 

• Look at examples of other Web pages they main¬ 
tain. Are they graphically pleasing, with clean on¬ 
screen images? Are they free from typographical 
errors? Will the provider design the pages for you, 
or work with you to give you the online "look" 
your company wants and the image it wants to 
project? 

• How much Internet publicity will a provider do 
for you—will your server be listed in the NCSA 
(now GNN) What's New page and in directories 
of commercial Internet providers, and announced 
in the appropriate newsgroups and mailing lists? 
Ask if they work to maintain ongoing interest in 
your server, or if they announce it only when it 
comes online. Good online promotion combined 


W,: 


your server be listed in the NCSA 
(now GNN) What's New page and in directories 
of commercial Internet providers, and announced in 
the appropriate newsgroups and mailing lists? 


with traditional promotion on your part (putting 
your Web site's address in your print advertise¬ 
ments, calling card, company newsletter, and so 
on) are essential to a successful Web site. 

As your marketing needs change, how will 
changes to the content or design of your pages be 
made? Will the provider make changes? At what 
cost, and are there any hard-disk restrictions? 

Finally, talk to other clients. Are they happy with 
the service they received at the price they paid? 
Do you like their pages? 


Choosing the company to create and maintain your 
Web page is not a trivial task. A primary consideration is 
the cost. The prices for such services are all over the 
board, ranging from $10,000 annually down to a mere $25 
a month. Some services charge a flat fee; others charge by 
the amount of disk space you use on their server. 


Make sure to get everything in writing, and hold 
your Web provider to the terms of your contract. Once 
you are up and running, make sure your provider will 
give you usage statistics in a format that's useful for 
you and that indicates what is working and what is not 
working at your site. ^ 
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Calendar 

Note: Automatrix, in Rexford N.Y., makes conference 
information available at http://killer-whale.automatrix.com/ 
conferences/i ndex-conf. html. 

Third International Conference on Information 
and Knowledge Management. Nov. 29 - Dec. 2,1994. 
Gaithersburg, Md. An international conference on 
topics such as knowledge bases, intelligent agents, and 
query processing. Sponsored by ACM. Information: 

Dr. E.K. Park, Computer Science Department, U.S. 
Naval Academy, (410) 293-2686; eun@usna.navy.mil. 

Cost Justification of the Internet. Dec. 5,1994. Villa 
Julie College, Baltimore, Md. Call Joel Maloff for more 
information: (313) 426-1331. 

Fall Internet World 94. Dec. 6-9,1994. Washington, 
D.C. Sponsored by Internet World magazine. For more 
information: 1-800-632-5537. 

10th Annual Computer Security Application 
Conference. Dec. 5-9,1994. Orlando, Fla. For more 
information: (703) 993- 2090 (George Mason University 
Center for Professional Development). 

1995 RSA Data Security Conference. Jan. 9-11,1995. 
Redwood Shores, Calif. Contact Kurt Stammberger: 
(415) 595-8782. 

WebWorld '95. Jan. 30 - Feb. 1,1995. Orlando, Fla. 
Sponsor: DCI. Information: SEMINAR@dci-inc.com. 


(508) 470-3880. Brochure available at http://www.oec.com/ 
DCI/. Meeting site: Walt Disney World Dolphin. 

Wireless Data Communications Conference. Jan. 
26-27,1995. Vancouver, Canada. National Wireless 
Communications Research Foundation. For more 
information: (604) 687-7644. 

GroupWare 95. March 5-8,1995. Boston, Mass. For 
more information, call the Conference Group: (800) 247- 
0262. 

Third International World Wide Web Conference. 

April 10-14,1995. Fraunhofer Institute for Computer 
Graphics, Darmstadt, Germany. In English. For more 
information, check out http://www.igd.fhg.de/www95.html. 
Editor's note: the second of these conferences, held in 
October in Chicago, was booked out six weeks before the 
conference. Book early! 

WebWorld '95. April 19 - 21,1995. Santa Clara 
Convention Center, Santa Clara, Calif. Sponsor: DCI. 
Information: SEMINAR@dci-inc.com. Call (508) 470-3880 
for more information. 

INET 95. Internet Society's annual convention. 

June 27-30,1995. Honolulu, Hawaii. For more informa¬ 
tion: e-mail to inet95@isoc.org. 

If you want to list a conference in this newsletter , please 
contact the editor at dpeal@ix.netcom.com. ^ 
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